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ABSTRACT . " ^ T 

' . > There are limitations inherent ifn a cimpetencybased 

approach to counselor educ4ti6nr beginnx'hg with the assumption that 
it iJs. impossible to specify all the compet^cies that a counselor 
needs or should have for any given setting/ ilKfpllows from thes<? 
assu|mptiqns that the designing of ^ instruction c^not deal 
operationally with more than a limited range of impdr:^nt counselor 
caspbilities. The author proposes a lietarchy of learning^outcoaes 
fpr counselor educatio;Q based an a learning model by*^ Robert Gagne^ 
From early to y later development these learning outcomes included: (1) ^ 
.mptorrskills; (2) intellectual skills; X3) verbal information; (4) 
cognitive strategies; and. (5) attitude learning • Thi ma^or portion of 
the _paper provides th^ detailed analysis of this hierarchy and its 
releve^nce to competency leased prograo development* (Author/PC) 
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BEYOND OOMPETENCT BASED INSTRUCTIOli : , KAu«muS^6ol 

A LEARNING HIERAJklff R® OOUNSEIJOR EDUCATION th.* oocu«|N"*iJir "been repro 

^ OUCeO EXACTLY AS RECEIVED PROM 

/ THE PERSON OR ORGA^lZATrON ORIGIN 

7 \ rLxriA D . ATINGLT POlN TS OF VIE W OR OPINIONS 

/ . \ DaViCl it. UOOK STATED OO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE 

M^-.^U^v.^4-^~ TT^4^•^^«4^-,* SEN T OP PICIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

^ ^ jNOi^^neastem university ^ equcationposilonorpoucy 

Developing a con[?)et€fncy based counselor education program essentially requires 
a. systematic design Xor instruction. Learning objectives are professional cotrpe- 
tencies \^iiich can be ct^raonstrated at some point in the learning process. Instruction 
A3 desired to iiiplem§nt the learning more efficiently and. directly. Evalixation isTv 
based .on perfommce. . ^ A ^ 

%ile<the essential elanents in this system, are sijiple,^the reality we are J' 
dealing with- in counselor education is quite ccnplex. In^ealing with this com- 
plexity we have lacked an adequate .analysis of the types of leaming that are in- 
volved in counselor education so that instruction can be designed in various ways to 
aceqint for different tj?pes ot ieeiming outcomes. And in relation to such an analysis, 
W6, also need to exaaiins the possibility of identifying any sequentially hierarchical 
leamliig p'<ltterns that might enable us t6\do a better job of 'designing the counselor 
education liistnictioh. * 

' In;'tmderi:aking this task I have drawn on "systems thinking'' but I have been 

o - — % - _ . ^ 

forced bv my ow^i ejqperience to move, beyond what I believe are the parameters of com- 
pet^nty based, instruction. I have discovered that the limitations inherent in a 
eoag?etency based approach cannot be transcended by a systems approach liecause the 
system :as an intellectual tool is itself a limitation. At the same time, I hope ^^'^ 
that \>y' defining theSte iJsiitations systeratically I will help reveal the possibil- - 
itlds for more effective training that exist both within and without these parameters. 

I 'begin with the as^sunption.that it is npt possible to specify all the com- 
petpnaies that a cotJinsolor needs or should iiave fof any given- setting, I further 
assiHPe that even if all the iii^xDrtant capetenqies couid be identified in some fashion, 
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. there ^vould be many that could not be meaningfully (i-e.,. operationally) defined for. 

the purpose of designing. instruction.. ' 

It follov^ from these assunptions that the initial phase of design jjtig instruction, . 

* namely the statement of perfoimnce objectives (or competencies to be mastered), cannot 

deal operationally with more than a linked range of important counselor capabilities. 

This lifritation has important inplications .vtoich I shall discuss later in this paper • 

Given a range of *competenciq§; to be learned, it follows that some differentiation 

needs, to be made of the types, of learning involved, Fran such a differentiation it 

"will follow that different learning experiences would be designed to promote the dif-' 
' / I \ - . ^ ^" ' \ - . . . ^ \ 

ferent types of learning that are desired. For this to occur systematically, a learn- 

ing model is needed. The learning model which I shall use in this paper is based on 

the work of Robert Gagne as applied to the design of instruction. (Gagne and Briggs, 1974), 

Categories of Learning Outcomes . . n f - 

Gagne and Briggs identify five cjategories of learning outcomes: Intellectual Skills, 

. Cognitive Strategies, Verbal Infoiroation, Motor Skills, and Attitudes. These learning , 

outcomes are understood as human capabilities . These capabilities are inferred from 

. . , ^1 

observing different kinds of performance in' a variety. of ways and .situations. A brief 
summary description of each type follows: ^ . % . 

Intellectual Skills are differentiated into skills of discrimination, identifying 
concrete concepts, classifying^ means of defined concepts (definitions), .danonst rat ing 
a mle , and generating problem solving operations by the application of higher-order 
rules. I ' 

Cognitive Strategie s represent a special kind of intellectual skill. * They are 
differentiated from intellectual skills primarily on the basis of their being internally 
organized skills which govern the leamgi^^^own'''Bef^ (Gagne and Briggs, p. 47). 



Cogniti3^a^strategigs^ apply to^variotis skills that the learner uses to manage the proc- 
esses if atten^g, learning, \remembering, and thinking. Obviously, this is a rather 
ccnplex human capability which. represents a higher order capability that dis anguishes 
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it from tlje intellectual skills per se. 

Verbal Inloimtion involves the learning of |abels, of facts,, .axid of bodies of 
knowledge. The key to such learning is the provision of a larger mejaingful context 



in the memory* and retrieved for 



through which infomation can be organized, stored 
use later. ^ ^ 

Attitudes have been defined from the standpoirlt ' of both cognitive gnd affective 
conponents. Gagne and Briggs^suggest the def initio!}, of an attitude \s "an internal 
State \^*^ich affects an individual's chofc^of actio: i toward some^ object , person, or 
event" .\x(p. 62). The enphasis is/on personal action:; as choices frorj'which^ attit- 
ude (internal state) is inferred-. 



\ 



Motor skills are "leamed capabilities that uiiderlie- performances whose outcomes 
are reflected in. the rapidity, accuracy, force or srxxjthness of bodily" movement" . 
(p. 66). The key to leariiing motoi- ^ills is practice with frequent feedback, to the 



learner . 



E^ly to later de\telopment, as follows; 



\ 
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A Proposed Hierarchy of Lea3:ning Outccines 
^ I propose a heirarchy of learning outcomes foj: counselor education that wDuld . 
order ^^hese five categories sequentially,, from 
'1. Motor skills 
/ '2. Intellectual skills 

/- 

/ ^ 3. VerBal information 
/ 4. Cognitive strategies 
/. 5. Attitude learning 

Th6 body of this paper v/ill provide the rrore d^taile/ analysis o^ this hier^ 
archy and its relevance to competency based rirogram development, but L brief siirmiary 
of the salient aspects of this hierarchy is /offered here 

I do not consider that the learning o^^ motor skills is of any significant, im- 
portance to counselor education. Those mo^ioric responses that aiiy ^unselor might 

i . 'I 



need to make in the context -of counseling are assumed to be well developed^capa^ 
bilities by the time the student begins the counselor education program.. No further 
reference* will be made to motor skills. They being the hierarchy ,as an^assumed 
given*. /' " . , 

While intellectual skills are extremely important to counseling, we must presume 

** ^ 

that the capabilities associated with intellects 1 skills' have already been ade~ 
qiiately developed by the time the student enters the counselor .education urogram. 
The counselor education program will not teach discrimination, learning of concrete 
concepts^ definitions, rules, and problem solving with higher order rules. Counselor 
education coipetencies must assume these skills as part of. the selection procedure 
and as part of the reality that the learning to be undertaken is by definition 
"higher learning!' associated with graduate study. Our analysis will not .consider 
intellectual skills further. They are at. the second.step of" the hierarchy as an 
assumed given. <<''^ • 

The learning outcomes associated with the development of coxinselor conpetencies 
^actually begin with the third stage tof verbal iTifoimation learning* Counselor com- 
petencies, do require the learning, of new. bodies of knowledge and orderly const el la- ^ 
^tibns of facts and concepts. Intellectual skills already assumed are important to 
information learning. Specific instruction may be designed to attain the necessary 
verbal information learning in couiiselor education. 

We jalso assune that the counselor education student b^ins the learning process 
with already well developed cognitive strategies. However, the^stydent must learn 
to apply that capability to a whole new class of problems primarily associated with 
interpersonal relationships; This requires new learning opportunities to practice / 
new problem solving skills associated with the leamliig cat^ory of cognitive strate- 
gies. We further assume, that the effective use of many cognitive strategies 
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in counseling will require the prictr ' learning of certain infoimation. ITias, the 
--learning sequence would place some of the verbal infoimatioq^ learning as subordinate 
to the learning of cognitive strategies. . - . * 

The final stage in the learning hierarchy involves ji,ttitude learning. I shall 
make a case, that attitude le^ing, so far.as counselor education goes, is a / 
special case of learning that, cannot be subsumed within the boundaries of a ccxip- 
etency based approach to learning. . I place attitude learning at the top of the . ' - 
hierarchy not as a sequential position but to suggest that it involves an aspect S'f 
counselor' education that must go beyond competency iaased instinction and proceed from 
■quite .different assumptions from those, that govern the learning of the. first four ' 
categories. 

\ / ■ 

From a sequential point of view, attitudes are neither subordinate or superord- 
inate. Rather they peivade all other a.spects of learning in* counselor education and their 
development must proceed siraultaneeiisly with all other stages and categories of the 
•learning process • . 

One further uoxd .of introduction is in order before proceeding* to the detailed 
analysis- The hierarchy as given can be understood as analogous to a continuum from 
conscious' to uncon6cious\leaming experience. Although I do not understand con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness to be strictly dichotomous, for the purposes of our 
. discussion, we can say that the first four stages of this hierarchy represent pri- 
- marily conscious or intellectual learning, and the last stage represents a mcxie of • 
learning that involves making contact with unconscious forces and processes. By 
definition, the' unconscious cannot be structured in the foim of operationally de- 
fined competencies and at this point the learning experience must extend beyond the 
boundaries marked off by a competency based prt^am. 

. Any analysis of types of learning outcomes must ston from the definition of 

' - ' 

what is to be learned, or in our case the specification of the counselor competencies. 

ERIC \ 



I. intend to beg this question in this paper. The sources from which a list of ; ' 
counselor cqnpetencies can be ^ra\vn are numerous and various,^ At least one inipoi^tant 
published source.' for gchool counselor, cotrpetencies is available (APGA Press , 1973) . 
^cSm wbrk''»in writing counselor education objectives,^ as well as other available 
efforts, provides the basis for this aihalysis of learning outcomes. (See: Cbok, • 
.1974a, Wihbom, et al, 1971 )r , " * 

' " DESIGNING a)MPErENCT' BASED INSTRUCTICM, ' > 

i The learning hierarchy described above assumes the prior development of the 
' first two stages, 'motor skills and iiitellectuial skills. The first learning out-< . 
come for' which instruction needs to, be designed wi.thiri the counselor education pro- 
gram is verbal learning"". In designing in^ruction for the learning of' various 
knowledge base infoiroation, I do not assume the existence of any particular sub- 
ordinate-su^rordinate learning sequence. There may be such identifiable sequences 
within any particular knowlecJge area (e.g\ , a learning sequence of correlation- 
^'reliability-validity-specifiq tests), but there would not appear to be any obvious 
sequence- that would require the study of one p^icular knowledge area before 
studying another. 

We do, however, assume that there are some meaningful sequences between verbal 
learning and the learning of cognitive strategies. Thus, we can single out certain 
knowledge base areas (such as psychological testing) which we might want students to 
learn before they become too heavily involved in the more conplex learning ot cog- 
nitive strategies, (such as using test infonnation in counseling). My analysis will 
hopefully clarify this sequential relationship. 



Designing Instruction for Verbal Infoimtion Learning 

facts to be learned need a meaningful context and bodies of knowledge need 
to be orderly or oi^anized in some fashion to maximize 'the learning. ^MucH' of this 
kind of material can be developed in individualized instructional packages following 
good principles of instructional design. (See, for exanple, Baker and Schutz, 1971, 
Gagne and Briggs, 1974) • ..This learning may take place independently of the class- 
room.. Evaluation can be criterion referenced through testing that essentially asks 
th^ learner to state in some way vAiaX has been learned.' 

I have produced such a learning package for the basic conceptual content of six . 

^ ■ .... j 

counseling theories. (Cook, 1974). Other exanples of infoimtion learning in 

■ /" 

counselor education would include occupational infonnation, vocational development 
theory, dedisioo making theory, concepts of psychological testing, ethical standards, 
information and referral resources, and a variety of psychological and sociological 
theories and concepts. . / 

As I pointed out above, there is no inherent sequence within the verbal in- 

. forroation leaning category for counselor education. Furthe^rnore, we are also safe 
in assuming that much of the knowledge base learning that we would expect frorri our 
students in counselor education has already been learned .before beginning the pro- 
gram. This means that the learner may provide his or her own sequencing in accord- 

. ance with previously learned knowledge. By offering a variety of knowledge/ informal 
tion learning packages and criterion referenced mastery tests associated with the 
'attainment of certain competencies, the learner can proceed at a rate and in a 
sequence that is most suitable for him or her. ' ^ }\ 

' • •• ^ - d 

In my judgment, the category of verbal information learning provides the most 
systematically accessible learning area in counselor education for iirproving learning 
efficiency and designing instruction that can be meaningfully jelated to perfonnance 
objectives. 



Designing Instruction lor Learning Cognitive Strategies 

Designing instruction for learning outcomes .related to cognitive strategies, is, 
much more complex .and requires some careful analysis.' A cognitive strategy is an 
internally organized skill for arriving at novel solutions tb problem situations* , This 
is not the same as applying a rule, even a higher order rule, to a similar class of 
problems \^ere 'the' solution is basically the same each time. This wDuld be a lower 
level intellectual skill . . ' - / " . . 

Cognitive strategies represent, in one sense, the capability to deal with -life 
situations by internally oi^izing strategies for coping and taking necessary action 
to deal wi|;h the environment. This is fundatnental to ^healthy existence. We rocog- 
nize that any cognitive strategy is. dependent on ^he necessary development of' . . 
intellectual skills required for a particular problem solutic^. ^We also recognize 
that some solutions ihay be precluded as options by environm^tal circumstance^. But 
given whatever conditions, limiting or otherwise, the capXility to utilize effective 

cognitive"^ strategies is an important human capability, j 

" • . * * 1 . 

One inportant area of human concern for v^iich counseling is sought can be 

broadly classified as a breakdown in effective use of cognitive strategies. An 

inability to make decisions is just one exairple of an underdeveloped capability in 

the cognitive strategy function. The task of the counselor in si^ch a situation might 

literally be described as helping the client to inprove his or her cognitive strat- 



\ egy capability. This is essentially j a ijeaming situation and one that brings a , 
close identity of counseling with the learning process. 

There are a range of counseling^ procedures that may be appropriately described 
as cc^itiVe strategies. Counseling; for iJi?)roved decision making skills is one 
exanple. Ra^tional-Bnotive Therapy is essentially a method for promoting cognitive 

restructuring so that a more rational (i.e., cognitive) approach may be taken toward 

1 - ' 

solving Ixfe problems. Many behavioral counseling strat^ies such as contingency 

o ♦ 
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contracts and behavior rehearsjil involve the use of cognitive stmtegies, . 

In-a cchpetency based pr6gram, the counselor educator would need to identify 
for thQ student a'.range of cognitive strategy options for helping clients solve or 
^ deal with a variety of personal/devfelopmental problems- The irrplementation of these 
^strofegies^n cbunj^eling can often be described in the operational tenr^ required 
of coipetency^ased iiistruction. But fundamentally the perfonnance that is involved 
in demonstrating cognitiye strategies is t^he originatjLng of novel solutions to 
problem situations • " ■ ' \ ' ^ 

Since the conditions of instruction for learning cognitive strategies can only 

have .an indirect effect upon their acquisition or* inprovement , the leaming^sltuation 

^ ( * \ ' . '^"^^ 

cannot be^ directly controlled, (Gagne?. and Briggs,Y- . 48), What is reciuired, then, 

is the provision of a varieiy of opportunities for the use of cognitive strategies. 
Every new' client, indeed evsry new contact with the sairfe client, provides a unique 
problen situation for the' <^unselor \\4iich provides practice in the use of cogni- 
tive strategies A variety of problem solving strategies for counseling may be 

' • ' . * / 

learned in the'foiro of new knowledge, but the application of those strategies 

requires the internally organized skills we call cognitive strategies. This is a 
creative process that can only be developed through exposure to opportunities in 
which the capability can.be practiced. 

Many such opportunities in counselor education can be structured and siinulated 
outside'tlie context'of. actual counseling experience. Such structured leaniing 

\ ■ ■ ■■ 
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^Throughout this discussion the use of the tem cognitive strategies 'must 
be understood in its specific use as a type' of learning outcome as earlier 
'defined. It is not equated with any particular counseling strategy ot clar 
of strategies. We are only saying that a wide range of counselor activity 
\\4ien coiinseling involves the use of that mental capability we\call' cognitive 
strategy. " . 1 , 
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experiences include role playing^ discussifig case material, viewing films, .listening 
to tapes. But the further removed we are from the actual situation of use (prac- 
ticum or actual cojjifeeling position) the xtovQ indirect the. learning experience must 
. be. Si-n<^eHTis not reasonable to assuiie that there is a single or "correct" way * 
to deal with any particular human problem. v;e must stress; the development of the 
capability to \rofk effectively with problems as the learning outcome we desire. . 

We are clearly at a much hi^er level »of learning complexity than we were with\ 

- . , . . .• \ ' 

verbal information learning. ' We must deal .Tore indirectly. with the attainment of 

the learning, outcome and we can only i.'jf er from indirect indices of perfonnance that 

/ j ■ . • • • 

learning has taken place. 

■It may help to clarify k bit more the nature of this learning category in coun- 
selor -education if focus ob a typical -^uhselor education learning ejqjerience often 
called. "responsive listening".! There are particular kinds of verbal responses, for 
exanple, verbp reflection of a client statement, that jla principle "can be taught and 
learned in counselor education.^ On closer inspection, 

learning cannot be reduced to either information learning or the application of a rule 



lowever, this verbal response 



/ \ ■ ^ \ \ ' 



Each client' response is uniquel ]Each client response occurs in the context of a 

, . . ■ , ; "V . , . 

coninunication process. The counselor may "be able to learn a class of verbal counselor 

\ • ■ 

responses, but^ the process of utilizing that classof responses in a counseling "inter- 
view requires the internal organizing skills of a cogkiltive strategy. Even if the 
counselor is primarily just listening^ .there is cognitive processing and ordering of, 

infoiroation going on .at a conscious level. 

■\ 

In opinion, any analysis of the ^^comnunication process in coi!ns£ ling that . 
reduces the process to a collection of different verbal response skills may enable 
the direct teaching of those skills, but it will interfere,, with the learning of the 

more- conplex. process pf cognitive strat^ies. In such a ccnplex comnunication. pro- 

; • I \ . * 

cess as counseling we also encounter those inner, at'titudinal factors that further 
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conplicate the learning process and Wich are' not suBject to operational analysis 
for. instructional, purposes. • -. 

To suainarize the learning oi? cogiiitiye^gtrategf es , w-e must recx^ize that this . • 
higher order ol coiplexity increases jbhe* aif faculty of defining corrpetencies in a 
direct way, bt designing direct means of instruction, and ot evaluating* the attain- 
ment ^of conpetencies by direct .me^s.. In oi t for competency abased learning of cogni 
tive s'trategies to take place, the coim^Jlor educator must be willing to forego, ' 
dije^ operational specif ications^qf the coipetencies to be leameci and move to a 
mor^^indirect statement of those corrpetencies. One type of indii^ectly sta:te.d 
ccxr^teiicy could 'relate the » learning to -the^aft-ainment of certain broad outcomes ^ x 
With ^Clients thai \teuld result from "accept able ^ferformance. Instructional methods 
in tuitr, must also* be indirect and priniari^ allow for a range of learning, situa- 
tions or learning e^eriences in wHich^He cognitive stra^tegies may be tried. out, ^ 
Tliese experiences can certainly be graded somewhat from sinpi^ to ^complex 'and . 
from partial or limited to a conpleted series of counseling contacts. 

■ ^ ATTITUDINAL LEARNING - THE INNER DIMENSION . * » " 
• ^ If* there is a fundamental br generic learning that' is basic io the de\relopment 
of the. counselor, I would say that it v^uld be the inner development or attitudinal 
developnient, that emanates from" the unconst^ious-.side 6^ the htman. personality. TKis' •* 
•is not to.^ay that conscious learning experiences are not iniwrtant or do not-4n- 

f],uence attitudinal and inner development . They do. But they are not the -only source 

^ ^ . . ' \ 

of that development. ^ . • • * ... 

Gagne and Briggs in discussing attitude learning focused on the individual's ' 



personal action througfi choicls made as interring the presence or absence bf an 
internal state we call aji attitude: ^ This poses something of a dilehina, however, 
when we focus on attitude learhirig. ' * / . ■ ' * 



If we delino a particular desired attitude as being inferred from the behavior 
of the individual , then why not sitrply try to change the behavior directly and assume 
. that the^ appropriate attitude will follow? This is .essentially what Gagne and Briggs 
sjLiggest in the two-J3asic_ways thqy apprcach attitude learping. (p. 63^5) 

• ' The first approach is the direct method of reinforcing the behavii^ that, is 
manifested by, a jartici^arly desired attitude. The assumption is thaf'success^in 
perfonnance will lead to a favorable attitude toward that l^ehavior. This approach, 
it seem^ to me, does not.reciuire any assumptions about or concern with attitudes, 
p^er se.' Tiather it goes directly to the behavior as^ the easiest point of access to 
the ^phicken^gg relationship between attitude and behavior. z - 

A second approach to attitude learning is the. indirect method of mcxieling. By 
watching someone else act in a particular way, and by seeing that person. attain 
success" and take satisfaction or pleasure in that success, the leamej^^B, vicariously 
rpinforqed; f or duplicating the perfoimance. Such learning must as^'ume the capa- 
bility to dupliciate the 'modeled behavior, li addition to this, Gaghe and Briggs 
point out^ that ''An attitude of respect for or identification wit)i the human model, must 
preferably be already present in the leamfer." (p. 65) This brings the problem full 
circle. Where does that attitude of "respec|t"came fron which is a prerequisite to ^ 
learning the modeled behavior? ' .\ • 

We can find a similar- prpblen of attitude learning within counselor education 

\ \ 
when we examine the modality of client centered therapy. Carl Rogers has argued through- 

out his writings that the fundamental requirenient of effective client .centered counseling 

is the attitude unconditional positive regard toward the client and the attitude 

of genuineness on the^part of the cCiinselor that is effective in bringing about change 



in the client. 




^ typically taught, often through modeling the behavioi% -^^e tiiosS 



•'responsive list-ening skills" of restatement, reflection, silence, sunn^irfeing a " 
'model of the"clten^\'s concerns, aiid focused statements of tjae client's problem. Wq- 



apparently assume that if .students can learn to behave as we have, , they will leam 
the appropriate attitudes. According to Gagne and.Briggs, if the student sees' us 
model the behavior^ sees that we are successful and derive satisfaction from our success 
and if we have th^ student's respect, the attitude may be aearhed. In /ractice, however 
the only tljdlig that we can count on being learned are the particular ^ills that are 
modeled And students thesnselves often ai^e that focusing on t^iese skills often i.u- 
ter;f eres with the "natural" eJ5)ressi9n of themselves iji the counseling interaction. 

We must ask whether thfere .might not be inportant internal states' or attitudes . 
for effective .counseling that can neither, be inferred from, behavior nor influenced by 
behavior or any other conscious activity? Only by assuming this possibility can we 
bre^ free of the tautology that identifies internal states with external behavior.^- 

■Reinfprcing desired attitudes (i,e. , behavior) or offering, a human model of a. 
desired attitude (i.e.) behavior producing success and satisfaction), seems' to in- 
volve only the primarily conscious/cognitive learning process that we have already 
discussed. In any case, the behaviors that we want counselor education students to 
learn are almost "exclusively some type of verbal behaviors. ■ The behavioral .choices 
are ^ng classes of verbal' response patterns, including silence. But the attitudes 
that we consider inportant in counseling are in some sense affective and tlielefore . 
not" totally subject to conscious ego oop^oX. Attitudes as feelings cannot be. 
taught, they cah only be evoked. Such evocative methods require an altogether dif- /' 
fe^nt class of learning /experiences and cannot be defined in operational terms. 
What 'would it mean to specify an attitudinal coniJetency as "the ability , to ccmnunicate 
unconditional positive regard?" And is that equivalent to "the ability, to reflect 



. a client feeliiig response accurately enojagh that the client accepts the statement 

as an adequate reflection of those feelings?" " • " - ..^ 

■ ' A. • ' ' ■ .' ' ' . • ; ■ ' . 

At'tltude Ji^ajtirngr Beyond Cc»t>etencv Based Instiiicti on 

■ / ■ .\ ' ■. ~- 

The entire premise upon wtiich a ccnpetency based program rests is an external 
/ /' ' ' ,. ' • ^ . - . . ' ~ ~ 

praiiise. Cbnnpetencies ar^ defined as operational pcrfoiraances that can be observed 

and evaluaffcd through direct and iiidirect i(^an^.. Hiis. precludes the specification 

of any eonpetehcy that does not have an ejcternal reference point ircxn which the com- ■ 

-petency can be inferre>d. As far as the learning situation goes, then, the.inference.be 

comes rather unixnportant and the external reference point is the focus. 



XX, howeve?!, w look to the unconscious dimension of the human personality and 
assume tliat there is an inner influence or inner wisdom that touches ^our -thought55'/'' 
feelings, and behavior from within, then we are no longer deajjng Aw^lTt sanfekind 
of learning for which we can state ^bjectixf^^^^^ design instruction Vac least not 
the kind of instruction that has been discussed so far). 

The question must obviously be raised, then, If we assume there are internal 
states that are uninfluenced by conscious e3q)eripnce, of what concern should that be 
to the planning-of a cpunselor education program? Of course, if the assunption is ^ 
rejected as untenable in the fii-st instance thiere is no issue to deal with* If in-- 
temal states or processes are not directly accessible fran without, then they don't • 
matler. On the other hand, if the assunption is i-endered tenable by errpirical evidence 
then counselor education needs to deal^more directly with this inportant human reality. 

In order to deal with this issue, the premise upon w*iich it is 'based must at least 

* . < 

be understood, if not accepted. It is this: The totality- of the huroan psyche en- 

coipasses bqth consciousness and unconsciousness. The itwo are not diehotonous but 

" " " . ^ . 

exist in relationship^ to each other on^a continuum analogous to light and darkness, 
the extent of one is i always relative .to the extenf of the other. Some of the contents 



of our uncx)nscious selves consist of'^hce^conscious, hqw repressed or forgotten ex- ^ 



perience. But at the deepest level of the sunconscioius there is, an autonarouSj^ directing 
principle that emei^es into consciousness only in symbolic f 02m • It carries meaning 
to our awareness through dreams, visions,- the creative imagination, art iorms, and 
twilight imagery. This part of our unconscious can be understood as the source of 
our creativity or ^ inner wisdom. In this sense we cannot teach it anything from the 

' ' : . ~' . 1 

standpoiut of our eonsc^ious lives. Rather our consciousness can learn from it sinply 
by cooperating with, it, allowing it to have access to our awareness by paying attention 
to the form and the manner in which its messages come. Once these messages reach cbn- 
sciousness they do not need to be "understood" in an intellectual sense.. Ko analysis 
of them is necessary. Rather the energy that they bring to conscious lives is in 
itself a positive, directing, and enabling force for our outer living, (See:. Jun^, 1966, 
Pfogoff, 1973a, 1973b) ■ ^ " — 



I recognize that the preceding pai-^aph must sound strangely msrsterious and to 
some even incomprehensible, especially when juxtaposed to what preceded it thus far. 
That is a function of the necessity to use a different language, even a different styl^, 
when spealcing of the deeper aspects of the human psyche. But if this description is 
acciurate representation of etipirical experience^ then this j(as very important im- 
plications for counseling and the preparation of counselor^, 

The Unconscious Perspective 

Depth psychology has been all but ignored in ^counseling psychology, the '*big 
brother'* of counseloi^ education. The '^Godfather", cliniial psychology has drawn prirv- 
aril^ oil Freudian psychologj^ when it has paid any attention to the unconscious at ak . 
Psyg^iatry has been dominated by the Freudian view, bizt" ha? had little or no effect' 
upon counselor education in any case, What I am proposing as a depth psychology per- 
spective, hov^ever, is not the mDre reductive view oj. Freud, but the holistic view jbf 
C,G- Jung, Within counseling psychology, and counselor education the theorist and] 



practitioner who has come closest to articulating this view is Carl Rogers. Yet, 
even Refers dc^s not 'deal very e;^licitly with unconsciovis forces. But his principle 

of "growth di^ectedness" is similai' to the autononwus part of the psyche described 

j . . ' 

by Jung. J • - 

Beypnd Rogers, we could say that all the major con'teniporary modes of counseling 
that might i:jT)icalIy be included or touched, upon in counselor education programs focus 
on tlie conscious side of the human personality. Those oi)erating closest to the un- 
conscious side would be Adlerians, Gestalt therapists, and Transactional Analysts. 
Reality Therapy, Rational-iinotive Therapy, and the wide variety of behavioral mod- 
alities opei-ate almost exclusively in the framework of conscious/cognitive/behavioral . 
aspects of the hinnan' personality • ' / ' . 

It is this end of the spectnmi thar is most ^amenable to specification and there- 
fore, to corpetency based systons approached. But as soon as ^ve move toward the un- 
conscious dimension, we are moving away from competencies and into affective, in- 
ternal, ^attitudinal experiencing. These are not directly de^einable nor directly ed- 
ucable. They are, however, important influences in the individual human' persbnality 
and in the counseling relationship.' Problems of unconscious projection that affect 
both the counselor and the counselee, for example, are seldom dealt with in, the typical 
counselor education program because they can- 1. be contained in a ' ^competency' ' or ' 
a "perfomance". " , - f 

I belie\^ that the fi^ld of counseling and its "big brotha-'* counseling psychology, 
have been generally^ deprived of the dimension of depth psychology, except for a limited 
relationship with Ereud. Limited to Freud, however, depth psychology rejnains a largely 
rational, conscious undfertaking focusing on analytical, intellectual tools for approacl^ 
ing the unconscious. These tools have been largely escheived by counseling psycholor 
gists in favor of more cognitive/behay:OTal strategies that lai^ely ignore the uncon- . 



' scious. Furtheimore, the range of problems identified as the domain ok couljseling 
W generally been limited to the concept of "noimality" and viewed in Ithe context 
of general human development. This has led to a focus on conscipiisly developed 
patterns of behavior. Skills and strategies are priniarily "addressed to direct, • 
rather than indirect treatment of problems. The major "non-directive" treatment, 
Client-Centered- Counseling, |issumes an "inner directedness" yet pays little attention 
in its methodology to anjyrthing more than the verbalized affect of the client. The 
personality theory v^n which it is based attributes the development of self-concept 
problems to inadequate or negative interpersonal (i.e\, environmental) circumstances. 
The solution to this problem is to be found in the special relationship offered by. 

■ the counselor, a necessary and sufficient condition for client inprovement. 

What we are left with is an overwhelming enphasis' on the development of par- 

\ ' / ' ' 

ticular Interviewing skills, on responsive listening skills, on the application of 
a wide range. of" ^ecific treatment strategies,' mostly behavioral interventions or 
cognitive 'interventions. The etiology and dynamics, of human behavior is viewed almost 
entirely from the perspective of conscious learning. Even the relatively limited 
view of the' repressed unconscious is hardly dealt with in the, learning sit'^tion 
of counselor education, ' . 

At the same time th^ counselor's level of self understanding is considered 
of great inportance for the developnent of appropriate enpathy, unconditional regard', 
the ability to listen openly, and so on. One's own hang^ups, neuroses or other 
psychic difficulties are to be brought into awareness and under control through one 
or more of^the same approaches that are being taught as the basis for counseling 
conpetence. Yet, self understanding developed on that basis cannot go any furthfer - ■ 
than the perspective of the counselor education program itself wiiich in most cases 
begins^and ends with the conscious ego. The tacit assunptioii is that the psyche 
equals 'Consciousness. ... 
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/ This truncated view^is good for- systematizing programs and developing competency^ 
' bas^d instruction, but I believe it retards the development of our students and i^^-^ 
pedes or ^at least limits the kind and quality of help that co.unselora naght other- 
wise be able to offer individuals. ' . ' ' 
I am p Wsiiyrtiat we ejqjand our -horizons and make it possible ■ to move beyond ' 
the limits oi cofrip4tency based programs without necessarily sacrificing the, increased 
• efficiency ani iinproved specificity of those programs within the parameters that 
allow; for suclj specif icity This requires that counselor Education piograms provide 

• for-.a kind of second learning track to Simultaneously accompVy the competency based " 

■ leart^i^g track already described. .. ke remainder o^ this paper\lll attanpt to briefly 
sketch- what that second .track might -look like in.practice. ■ 

/ 

■ Learning Fr om. Qui/' Inner Wisdom: . The View From Within • ' ■ , 

Psychic heith is to be understood as the mintaining of a balaicied relationship 
bet;v^n the conscious and unconscious aspects of the psyche. ^ Neithei is to be sac- 
.r^j'ificed to the/other or the psychological health of the person will syffer. 

Fran the/point of view of .ego psychology we" can reldily understand how "weal^^ eps 
or "low ego strength" can be a problem for a person. But unless 'we .call also view the' 
psyche from within, we cannot see as clearly' how the si«)er-zgtion£f , elq inflated or 
"Head tripping" person will also be in psychological difficulty. If thWe is an auton- 
omous apsect to our unconsciq^is side that brings its om wi^dcm and directiqn and 
moven^nt .into consciousness through sjLolic meaiis,; then' it mnld follow thit to ' 

• cooperate with that movement will be to^ cooperate with the healthy growth- of , the self , 
lUis is the assuniftion I am making. Ws is not the place Ito review the enpirical/ 
experiential eviden^^that supports this assumption, butl^stead I will kte just a 

, few of the sources tee the evidenc^is discussed, ; Suffice it to say that this view 
of the psyche is predominantly based^^n thi w)%,qf C.G. jLg as extended by Ira ' 



Progoff. (See: Jung, 1960, Progoff, 1973^ 1973a,^1973b) . ' 



If counselor educators take seriously their concern for the growth in self 
understanding of their students, then it must follow that this more holistic view 
of psychological health \rauld be highly relevant, to that concern . What remains is to 
suggest the kind of learning experience within counselor education that could be' 
structured to promote this kind of self development. • 

The -use of the Intensive Journal (Progoff , 1973, 1975) or some similar kind of, 
psychological workbook provides one basis for a structured learning experience to 
promote this cooperative relationship with the unconscious.. 

"The Intensive Journal is a unique personal \rorkbook structured in such a way 
as to make it an active instrument, not sinply a passive recording instrument like a 
diary-. The interplay of exercises and techniques that have been developed for its 
use builds a movement withiix the person that propels ^him forward in his outer life. 
The Intensive Journal thus enables a person progressively to restructure his life ^ 
goals at his pwn ^empo and in his own' terms." (Dialogue House Associates, Inc) 

The key to this process is found in the "nonanalytical methodology that reflects 
hairnoniously the creative Elan of life as that life-force i^ moving at the depth of • 
the individual psyche". (Progoff, 1973b, p.x) In contrast to the rational method of 
analysis, the nonanalytical method is more psyche-evoking . directing pur attention 
"to those levels of human experience that are not directly accessible to' our personal, 
or subjective, consciousness. We are not conscious of them, and to that degree \ye may^ 
say that they are part of the unconscious . They are not, however, conposed qF^emnants \ 
■of repressed past ejqierience, what Freud called the unconsciou; 3 repressed and Jung / 
called the personal unconscious ; neither do they belong to those half -unconscious levels 
tha.t condition social "behavior and form the realm of /the interpersonal . Beyond the person- 
al and beyond the ihterperspnal , thesyatools of the depth dimension reflect the organic ' 
and the elemental ground of life. They are transpersonal ." (p.xiv) / 
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Having a method such as this to enable the cx>unselor education student to work 

' ' ' * 

in his nr her own individual life and to have opportunities to dialogue about one's 

individual growth" in this way, would provide a parallel track for individual inner ' 
development tp accotrpany the oi^er conscious developments primarily consisting^ of 
knowledge base learning and cognitive strategy practice* Such a program would provide 
a total learning experience ^rather than a partial one*^ • - . . 

In such a program con^tency would no longer be limited to a definition of knowl- 
edge learned and certain performances demonstrated. Rather conpetency would encom- 
pass "^hose definitions and also the development of an inner awareness that would 
illuminate and guide ^e sensitive use of all those competencres for the benefit of 
persons seeking counseling help. This increased inner awareness ^M^uld be as reler- 
vant to the organizational functions of counselors as to the individual counseling 

functions. , / r 

J - * \ 

' • Without th;Ls dimension included in our counselor education programs, I believe , 

that competency based programs and the systems approach that facilitates their 



development /will not produce any better counselors than are now produced by the 
nt)st traditional programs we have. In viiich case, I do not believe that the effort 



involvedvin bringing about such coitpetertcy based .program changes would be worth much. 
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